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NEVER TOO OLD... 


Last month a group of 36 teach- 
ers, enrolled at Teachers College, 
Columbia Lniversity, attended a 
study conference at the New York 
Stock Exchange for which they 
will receive academic credit. 

This Fall a special course in 
“Stock Exchange Operations” will 
be inaugurated in Chicago by the 
School of Business of Northwest- 
ern University. 

And each summer for some 
years the securities industry has 
sponsored a month-long education- 
al forum in Wall Street for busi- 
ness and economics professors. 

These educational ventures. dif- 
ferent though they are. illustrate 
the concern of educational and 
financial institutions in broaden- 
ing professional and public knowl- 
edge of our economic system. 

The aim of the Northwestern 
course. sponsored by Member 
Firms of the Exchange and ad- 
ministered by the Central States 
Group of the Investment Bankers 
Association, is to help applicants 
meet educational requirements for 
registered representatives. 

(A registered representative is 
an employe of a Member Firm of 
the Exchange who serves public 
customers. Besides meeting educa- 
tional requirements. he must serve 
an apprenticeship of six months be- 
fore he may represent his firm to 


the investing public.) 

By successfully completing the 
12-week course at Northwestern 

and another called “Investment 
Banking” which has been offered by 
Northwestern and IBA for a num- 
ber of years—an applicant for the 
position of registered representa- 
tive will be permitted to waive the 
customary written examination re- 
quired by the Exchange. 

Similar courses at other leading 
colleges and universities are in the 
planning stage. In New York City 
such courses——both classroom and 
correspondence—have long been 
offered by the New York Institute 
of Finance. 

And, of course, adult invest- 
ment courses—most of them con- 
ducted by Member Firm personnel 





are attracting enthusiastic at- 
tendance from coast to coast. 


Teach the Teachers 

It’s well known that many high 
school and college courses in ec- 
onomics and business fail to in- 
clude such basic topics as opera- 
tions of the stock exchanges. in- 
vestment banking and the like. 

The Exchange hopes to help 
fill this gap by giving teachers 
first hand knowledge and_ then 
encouraging them to work out ef- 
fective ways of presenting this in- 
formation in their classrooms. 
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BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


AMERICAN-STYLE 


SUPERMARKETS 
WIN WARM WELCOME 


ABROAD 


By LANsine P. SHIELD, 


President, The Grand Union Company 


UPERMARKETs HAVE long been 

the housewife’s best friend in 
the United States. They have made 
shopping easier and more con- 
venient. They have provided an 
increasingly greater variety of 
food. Above all, they have been 
a boon to the family budget by 
keeping food costs low. 


Today, American-style super- 
markets are spreading rapidly 


throughout the world. They are 
springing up in Europe, Latin 
America, Australia and even Asia. 
A few years ago they were as rare 
as globe-girdling satellites. 

Now, supermarkets are a fa- 
miliar sight to the housewife in 
Rome, Italy, and Zagreb, Yugo- 
slavia; in Cologne, Germany, and 
Belgium. Like their 
counterparts in this country, these 
supermarkets overseas are imme- 
diately winning They 
destined to influence—fa- 
vorably—the economy of nations. 

To understand the significance 
of the U. S.-inspired revolution 
in food retailing, now well begun 
abroad, it must be borne in mind 
that two generations ago the aver- 
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age family in this country spent 

50 per cent of its income on food. 

Today the figure is half that much 
approximately 25 per cent. 

Two key developments—the ad- 
vent of self-service stores in 1916 
and the introduction of supermar- 
kets in the early 1930’s-—are 
largely responsible for this re- 
markable achievement. They 
formed the base of today’s food 
distribution system in the United 
States—characterized by large vol- 
ume, fast turnover, low profits and 
low cost to the consumer. 

What took place here in forty- 
two years may be repeated abroad 
in half that time. This is particu- 
larly true in Western Europe where 
the European Common Market 
will create conditions favorable to 
the rapid growth of a low-cost 
food distribution system. 


First European Supermarket 


6,894, 
were to be found in 47 countries 
outside the United States in 1955. 
Just a year later the number had 
more than doubled—to 15,453 in 
53 nations. The rate of growth in 


Some self-service stores 
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Lansing P. Shield entered the chain food busi- 
ness in 1919 after his discharge from the 























Army Air Corps, in which he served as a 
pilot. Joining The Grand Union Company in ; 
1924, he was elected Treasurer in 1928, Vice- | 
President in 1929 and President in 1947. I 
He is a Director of the Federal Reserve ‘ 
Bank of New York, Prudential Insurance t 
Company of America and the American Re- 
Insurance Company. 
Mr. Shield was named President of the intevantionsal Association l 
of Chain Stores for a three-year term in 1956. \ 
A Life Trustee of Rutgers University, his Alma Mater, Mr. Shield 
received the degree of Doctor of Laws from that institution in 1952, 
Five years later he received the “Outstanding Alumnus” award from 
Rutgers’ alumni. | 
1 
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1957 is estimated to have been population, the growth of subur- 

at least 20 per cent. han communities and a rapid in- | 
With the prine iple of self-sery- crease in the birth rate sparked | 

ice well-established. the next step the development of large stores | 
creation of supermarkets—has with ample parking. 

begun. Again, conditions which Underlying the introduction of 

led to the rapid growth of these the supermarket in Europe is a 

larger food stores—5.000 to 30.- dramatic story of American imag- 

000 square feet and more in size ination and business enterprise. 
are favorable in Europe. Su- Just a little more than two years 

permarkets in the United States ago—in June, 1956—the publi 

multiplied and prospered in a saw the first fully-stocked and com- 

post-war era. Greater mobility of | pletely equipped supermarket in 
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Europe. 

This was the model “American- 
Way” market set up in Rome, 
lialy, as an exhibition during the 
Third International Congress on 
Food Distribution and the 25th 
annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Association of Chain Stores. 

Supplies and merchandise for 
this 10,000 square foot food store 
were provided without cost to the 
sovernment by more than 600 
\merican manufacturers and food 
processors. Fixtures and equip- 
ment were loaned to the exhibit 
by U. S. manufacturers. 

To stock the supermarket in 
Rome with the more than 5,000 
items from which the American 
housewife is accustomed to choose 
when she shops for food, 36,000 
pounds of canned and packaged 
foods, 3.000 pounds of dairy prod- 
ucts and 12,000 pounds of frozen 
foods were among the shipments 
made by sea from New York. 
Fresh produce was flown from the 
United States several times weekly. 

As a measure of the magnitude 
of this undertaking, it normally 
takes a year or more and up to 
$500.000 to build, equip and stock 
a comparable supermarket in the 
United States. 

The “American-Way” — super- 
market in Rome was equipped, 
stocked and opened for exhibition 
to the public within sixty days. 

The model supermarket in Rome 
was studied by some 5,000 food 
distributors from 25 nations at- 
tending the Congress. And, in all, 
some 400,000 residents of Rome 
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and vicinity visited the market in 
a two-week period, 


One vs. 5 to 14 Stores 


Most Europeans, even today, 
must shop from 5 to 14 or more 
different stores to find what the 
housewife in this country buys 
at her neighborhood food store. 
In Italy, for example, the house- 
wife customarily goes to a green 
grocer for vegetables, a fruit shop, 
a fresh meat shop, a bakery, a 
dairy, a fish market, and so on. 

It was a moving experience for 
all of us associated with the 
“American-Way” supermarket in 
Rome to hear the Italian women 
say, as many of them did after 
walking through the market: 

“The United States must be a 
wonderful place for the house- 
wife!” 

Food costs have been reduced 
by as much as 20 per cent for 
many housewives in Italy as the 
result of the showing of this 
first supermarket abroad. 

Italian businessmen purchased 
the equipment and fixtures (the 
merchandise was given to the 








needy) and set up the city’s first 
locally-owned ‘“‘supermercato.” 
After three months this first super- 
market proved so overwhelming- 
ly popular that five similar mar- 
kets for Rome were planned, as 
well as others in Milan. 

Success of the Roman  super- 
market led to a similar U. S.-spon- 
sored display at the International 
Trade Fair in Zagreb, Yugoslavia, 
in 1957. Again, the food market 
was the hit of the Fair. Shortly 
thereafter the Yugoslav govern- 
ment announced plans for 60 simi- 
lar supermarkets, 

There are some 50 supermar- 
kets now open in Western Europe. 

Hundreds more are being plan- 
ned. The largest is in Cologne, 
Germany, opened several months 
ago. One of the most recently 
opened is in Brussels, Belgium. 
England has several supermar- 
kets in operation. France will see 
its first supermarket opened this 
Fall, with a second scheduled to 
open next February. Both will be 
in the suburbs of Paris. 

What role will supermarkets 


play in the economy of nations 





abroad in the future? Once they 
are established in other countries 
on a_ scale approximating that 
here, where in 1957 food chain 
sales—largely through supermar- 
kets—accounted for 42 per cent 
of total food sales of $47,786,- 
000,000—they can be expected to 
reduce the amount of the average 
family’s budget that now goes 
for food by 15 to 25 per cent. At 
present, the figure is just what it 
was in the United States at the 
turn of the century, 50 per cent. 

How long will this take? With- 
in the framework of the European 
Economic Community, possibly 
two or more decades. Elsewhere, 
longer. 


Peace and Supermarkets 


Perhaps the most significant 
fact of all in assessing the role of 
supermarkets—and the tested sys- 
tem of low-cost food distribution 
which they exemplify—is that they 
constitute a tremendous force for 
peace. What has been done in the 
United States, can be done in 
Europe, Latin America and Aus- 
tralia; in Africa, India and Asia. 
In Russia and China, too. 

When this happens, the impact 
on national economies will be tre- 
mendous. As food costs — the 
largest single item in any family 
budget anywhere—are lowered, 
more money becomes available to 
spend on other necessities. It will 
go into houses, clothes, medical 
care, education. As standards of 
living rise, so will prospects for 
an enduring peace. 
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PINCHING 


UNCLE 
SAM 


wv BUSINESS dips and corpo- 
rate profits slump, the stock- 
holder isn’t the only one concerned. 
The tax collector—and _ princi- 
pally and more specifically Uncle 
Sam—quickly feels the pinch. 
During the first six months of 
1958, for instance, the 12 com- 
tabled below budgeted 
$781.251,583, or 31.3 per cent, 
less for income taxes than in the 
corresponding period of last year. 
Now $781,251,583 is a_ nice, 
round sum, It is equivalent, for ex- 
ample, to more than 100 times the 
amount that this country paid in 


panies 





1867 for Alaska—the 49th State. 

The most striking contraction in 
the table is the drop of 99.7 per 
cent—to only $100,000 from $31,- 
000,000—reported by Shell Oil 
Company. However, it wasn’t a 
great deal more drastic, propor- 
tionately, than the 97.2 per cent 
decline—to $5,400,000 from $194.,- 
400,000—shown for Ford Motor. 

Nine of the 12 tabled companies 
—a 75 per cent ratio—reduced 
their income tax provisions by 
more than 20 per cent. 

Jersey Standard’s 10 per cent 
cut was equal to $119,000,000. 








1958 AND 1957 INCOME TAX PROVISIONS OF 12 COMPANIES 





First Six Months Of: Pct. 

Company 1958 1957 Decl. 
American Can Cos icc cc icccccns $ 18,559,819 $ 21,649,172 14.3 
Continental Can Co. ........... 16,930,000 20,204,000 16.2 
Se 5,400,000 194,400,000 97.2 
General Electric Co. ........... 103,100,000 132,800,000 22.4 
General Motors Corp. .......... 286,713,000 515,892,000 44.4 
Phillips Petroleum Co. ......... 5,110,800 22,046,300 76.8 
Radio Corp. of America ........ 13,544,000 19,879,000 31.9 
Republic Steel Corp. ........... 24,700,000 58,500,000 57.8 
a re 100,000 31,000,000 99.7 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.)........ 1,060,000,000 1,179,000,000 10.1 
Union Carbide Corp. .......... 45,357,294 69,396,024 34.6 
DS. Sie COG. oo aso 6e:eeisisie 136,000,000 232,000,000 41.4 
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THE STOP ORDER 


A GUIDE FOR THE CAREFUL INVESTOR 


A RAZOR-SHARP hunting knife is 
a mighty useful tool but you 
certainly wouldn’t try to whittle a 
steel bar with one. It’s a handy 
tool, in other words, but it does 
have its limitations. 

The same simple logic applies to 
the Stop Order. The investor who 
knows just what the Stop Order 
can do for him—and what it can’t 
do—has at his disposal an effective 
device to try to protect part of a 
profit or to limit a loss. The inves- 
tor who does not realize the limita- 
tions of the Stop Order is likely to 
end up confused and disappointed 

mad at himself and his broker. 







/ Tgave my broker 
r —~ | a STOP ORDER 
/ How is our to protect our 


a profits, 
i ae 





Stop Orders were introduced in 
the Exchange more than half a 


century ago with the main purpose 
of trying to limit a loss. Conse- 
quently for many years they were 
known as Stop-Loss Orders. This 
term has been abandoned, how- 
ever, because of its misleading im- 
plication that protection against 


loss could be guaranteed. 
A Stop Order becomes a Market 





Order when a stock sells at or 
through the stop price. So the best 
way to inspect the Stop Order is to 
gain a little perspective by first 
glancing at the Market Order. 

When you give your broker a 
Market Order you are in effect in- 
structing your agent to buy or sell 
at the best possible price at the 
time the order reaches the floor of 
the Exchange. Usually the Market 
Order will be executed at a price 
pretty close to the last price you 
saw reported on the ticker tape 
when you gave your order. But 
within minutes a lot can happen to 
the price of a fast-moving or vola- 
tile stock. In addition, your Mar- 
ket Order may have to compete 
with other orders on the trading 
floor. Your broker will do the best 
he can for you but competition is 
a critical factor. The price you pay 
or receive may not always be what 
you expect. 

Against this background of con- 
tinual price fluctuations, here is 
how you might want to use a Stop 
Order—and here is what happens 
when you do: 

A year or so ago you bought 100 
shares of XYZ at $40 a share. 
Since then the price has advanced 
to around $55. You and your fam- 
ily are planning a trip but you're 
concerned about the market. 

So you tell your broker to sell 
your 100 shares of XYZ at 50 stop, 
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good until cancelled. If your order 
should be executed at that price, 
you'd be left with a profit of $10 
a share. Remember, though, there 
is no guarantee you will get that 
price even though the market 
should decline low enough to put 
your Stop Order into effect. 

Your Stop Order is immediately 
sent to the trading floor. The Ex- 
change member who acts as your 
agent on the floor can’t wait in- 
definitely at the trading post where 
\ YZ is bought and sold—after all, 
the price may never decline to $50 
a share. So your order is given to 
Joe Smith, a Specialist who, in this 
case, acts as a broker’s broker. 
(Incidentally, if Joe Smith should 
execute your order, your broker 
would pay him a small part of the 
commission you pay—there is no 
extra charge to you.) 

Specialist Smith enters your 
order in a book which contains or- 
ders of other investors to buy or 
sell XYZ at different prices. While 
you're away XYZ starts to decline. 
Eventually sales take place at 50°, 
5014 and then at 50. When a sale 
takes place at 50, your Stop Order 
automatically becomes a Market 
Order and is handled just like any 
other Market Order. 

Specialist Smith, acting for you 
just as your own broker would, 
will try to get the best possible 
price. He may be able to sell your 
100 shares at $50, he may have 
to take a lower price, he may even 
be able to get a price above $50— 
it depends entirely on the supply 


of and demand for XYZ at the 
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moment. In short, you may get all 
the protection you sought but there 
is no guarantee as to the price. 

In the event of a price decline, 
the best price he could get might 
be, say, $49—which is not all the 
price protection you wanted—but 
it still leaves you with a handsome 
profit. A price of $49 would look 
even handsomer, of course, if you 
came back from your trip and 
found that XYZ had fallen to $40, 
the price you originally paid. 

The Stop Order also may be 
used to protect a profit in the case 
of a short sale. Let’s say you sold 
XYZ short at $55 a share. The 
price declines to $40 and you have 
a paper profit of $15 a share. How- 









BUY 100 
XYZ AT 
45 STOP 


ever, you decide that there’s at 
least a possibility that XYZ will 
recover in price so you enter an 


order to buy 100 XYZ at 45 


7 








stop. Turns out you were right. 
XYZ starts to move up—to 4414, 
44°4, then 45. Your Stop Order 
immediately becomes a Market 
Order and Specialist Smith does 
his best to purchase the stock at 
the best possible price. Again, you 
may get the degree of profit protec- 
tion you sought—that is, the differ- 
ence between your selling price of 
$55 a share and your stop price of 
$45 a share—but there’s no guar- 
antee that you will because Special- 
ist Smith may have to pay more 
than $45 a share for the stock. 

We have discussed how the Stop 
Order may be used to protect a 
profit. There are also two ways in 
which the Stop Order may be used 
to limit a loss. 


Limit Your Loss 


XYZ at $50 a share looks like 
good investment to you so you 
buy 100 shares at that price. You 
realize, at the same time, that the 
price might decline so you also 
enter an order to sell 100 shares of 
XYZ at 47 stop on the theory that if 
XYZ declines to $47, it may drop 
even more which is a risk you 
don’t want to assume. If XYZ ad- 
vances, fine! But if XYZ should 
sell at $47 or lower, your Stop 


~ 


« 


Order immediately becomes a Mar- 
ket Order. You’ve tried to limit 
your loss to $3 a share or perhaps 
somewhat more—depending entire- 
ly on the price at which Specialist 
Smith is able to sell your stock. 
You can also limit your possible 
loss in case you sell XYZ short. 
XYZ at $50 may seem to you over- 
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priced so you sell short 100 shares 
at that price in anticipation of a 
decline. You want to reduce your 
risk, though, so you also enter an 
order to buy 100 shares of XYZ at 
53 stop. If the price should ad- 
vance, your loss is limited. Your 
loss, it should be stressed, is not 
necessarily limited to $3 a share 
the difference between the price 
at which you sold short and the 
price of $53 specified in your Stop 
Order. Your Stop Order may be 
executed at $53—or $53.50, or 
$54 or even higher. In any case, 
though, you do have some protec- 
tion. 


Odd Lots Too 


If you are an odd lot investor— 
that is, one who buys or sells stocks 
in amounts of 1 to 99 shares in- 
stead of the usual 100-share round 
lot—your order is not executed in 
the auction market. The odd lot 
order is filled by an odd lot deal- 
er who buys and sells for his own 
account. The price he pays or re- 
ceives however, is tied directly to 
prices in the round lot auction 
market. To illustrate: 

A Market Order to buy an odd 
lot is normally filled, following 
receipt of the order by the odd lot 
dealer at the post where the stock 
is traded, at the price of the next 
transaction in the round lot market 

plus the so-called odd lot differ- 
ential. If you sell an odd lot, the 
differential is deducted from the 
round lot price. The differential is 
1g point or 1214 cents a share for 
stocks selling below $40 a share. 
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\t 540 or above, the differential is 
1, point or 25 cents a share. 

Suppose you enter an order to 
sell 15 shares of XYZ at 50 stop. 
Your order goes directly to an 
odd lot broker who is stationed at 
the NYZ trading post. He watches 
sales take place in the round lot 
market at 5014, 5084, then 50. 
When the price hits 50, your Stop 
Order is immediately filled at 
19°). The 14 point difference rep- 
resents the odd lot differential. 

However, the odd lot Stop Order 
does not always become effective at 
the stop price. This might happen: 

You enter an order to sell 15 
shares of XYZ at 50 stop. Sales 
take place at 5014, 501% and then 
at 49%. Your price of 50 is 
skipped but the transaction at 
4974 triggers your order which is 
filled at 497g minus the 14 point 
differential or 499%. 

The Stop Order has been care- 
fully studied by the Exchange’s 
Board from the viewpoint of the 
investor and from the viewpoint 
of its impact on the market in a 





particular security. The Board con- 
cluded that the Stop Order pro- 
vides a protective service which has 
long been enjoyed by the public. 
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The Board, at the same time, 
recognized that under rare condi- 
tions the Stop Order can severely 
aggravate fluctuations in a_par- 
ticular stock. The Board had in 
mind the so-called “snowballing” 
effect of the Stop Order when there 
is a temporary imbalance between 
supply and demand. “Snowballing” 
is simply the sequence of transac- 
tions which occurs when Stop Or- 
ders are successively triggered 
into Market Orders—either in an 
advancing or declining market. 

The Board decided that the Floor 
Governors of the Exchange should 
be given authority to suspend Stop 
Orders in individual cases when, 
in their judgment, circumstances 
warrant it. This would cancel 
orders already received by mem- 
bers and would prohibit accept- 
ance of additional Stop Orders 
until further notice. Floor Gover- 
nors consider such factors as the 
number of shares in the hands of 
the public, the reported short posi- 
tion, current and past volume, and 
price range. A ban on Stop Orders 
may go into effect only after the 
close of the market. Member firms 
which had entered Stop Orders for 
their customers would, of course, 
promptly try to notify their cus- 
tomers of such a suspension. 

The Stop Order can be viewed 
as simply another procedure de- 
veloped to assist the nation’s inves- 
tors. But like any complex tech- 
nique, the Stop Order must be used 
wisely and well—and the investor 
must appreciate its limitations as 
well as its advantages. 








EQUITY 
CAPITAL 
VIA 
RIGHTS 


| gpa THE FIRST HALF of this 

10 listed companies 
raised $476,504,390 in new equity 
capital by offering their share own- 
ers the right to buy 19,826,476 
additional shares of common stock. 


year, 


This compared with 5 companies, 
$514,089,601 of new equity capital 
and 9,338.835 additional common 
shares in the final half of last year. 
And with the record half-year totals 
of 27 listed companies, $1,008,- 
662,819 new capital and 24,024,520 


additional common shares in the 
first six months of 1957. 

Many experts believe that the 
ideal way for a corporation to 
raise the new capital it requires for 
expansion is by the offering of 
rights to present stockholders. 

As has often been the case previ- 
ously, the most popular plan in the 
first half of 1958 was to offer stock- 
holders the right to buy cne addi- 
tional common share—at a price 
below the then-current market 
level—for each 10 held. Three 
companies adopted such a plan: 
while two set the figure at 1-for-8. 
Other ratios were 1-for-4, 1-for-6, 
l-for-12, 1-for-16 and 1-for-20. 

Two foreign oil companies 
Royal Dutch Petroleum and 
“Shell” Transport & Trading— 
raised the largest amounts of new 
capital via rights. Incidentally, the 





LISTED COMPANIES COMMON STOCK FINANCING ° 





No. of Value Volume of 

Shares of Trading 

Company Issued Stock in Rights 
American European Securities Co.. 76,563 $ 1,990,638 33,600 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co........ 450,923 12,851,306 1,630,700 
Long Island Lighting Co............. 696,260 15,491,785 1,456,200 
National Aviation Corporation...... 174,404 3,488,080 214,300 
New England Electric System... ; 968,549 14,528,235 2,614,000 
Northern Natural Gas Co.9....... 456,813 21,812,821 695,800 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co.b........... 853,781 44,396,612 924,500 
Royal Dutch Petroleum Co............ 7,602,285 228,067,550 4,447,700 
“Shell” Transport & Trading Co. Ltd... 8,177,204 125,928,942 3,087,400 
South Carolina Elec. & Gas Co........ 369,694 7,948,421 476,000 
WN 2aVeaiiudaiusdisheeewes 19,826,476 $476,504,390 15,580,200 


© Prices adjusted for a 2-for-1 stock split effective April 14th. 


b Volume of trading in rights includes July; 


rights expired July 8th. 
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respective totals shown below for 
those two enterprises—$228,067,- 
550 and $125,928,942— include the 
amounts obtained from both United 
States and foreign share owners. 

Of the domestic companies, 
Pacific Gas & Electric obtained the 
largest amount of new capital 
$44,396.61 2. 

A stockholder entitled to buy 
additional shares can. of course. 
either exercise his rights and buy 
the number to which he is entitled, 
thereby maintaining his propor- 
tionate ownership interest in the 
enterprise: or sell the rights for 
cash, thereby diluting his interest. 

It seems reasonable to assume 
that any investor willing to  in- 
crease his investment in a particu- 
lar company by exercising his 
rights—thereby helping to supply 


the increased capital needed— 


would be more or less indifferent 
fluctuations in 
the market value of the shares. 


to the short-term 


However, owners of the 10 stocks 
cited probably were pleased that 
all of them closed at mid-year 
above the price set for the addi- 
tional shares sold in the first six 
months. 


June 30. 


1958, closing market 
the 
gains per share over the sums paid 
for additional stock earlier in the 
year: American European Securi- 
ties, $14: Cincinnati Gas & Elec- 
tric, $5: Long Island Lighting. 
$4.12; National Aviation, $6.88; 
New England Electric, $2.88: 
Northern Natural Gas. $4.75; Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric, $4.75; Royal 
Dutch, $14.88: “Shell” Transport 
& Trading, $5.22: and South Caro- 
lina Electric & Gas, $6.75. 


prices registered following 





IANCING THROUGH RIGHTS IN FIRST HALF OF 1958 























> of Details of Financing Price Common Stock Price Range 

1g Common Shares Offered of New in First Half of 1958 

hts One new share for each: Share Open High Low Last 

300 6 shares held on 2/19 $26.00 $34.00 $42.00 $32.00 $40.00 
700 6” Bag 28.50 29.37 34.00 28.75 33.50 
200 10 “ 4/29 22.25 22.75 26.50 22.37 26.37 
300 | 4 “9/27 20.00 26.00 31.00 23.62 26.88 
00 12 “ A/15 15.00 14.62 18.50 14.50 17.88 
300 | Bi “ 1/28 23.87 24.12 29.75 23.75 28.62 
500 * 20 " 6/17 52.00 47.75 58.75 47.75 56.75 
700 8 “ 4/17 30.00 38.88 46.88 37.25 44.88 
400 10 ‘8 417 15.40 19.62 21.88 17.12 20.62 
00 10 “ 9/26 21.50 21.25 28.75 20.75 28.25 
200 
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MIP 


AUSTRALIAN STYLE 


HE IDEA BEHIND the Monthly 
Investment Plan—to enable 

people with moderate incomes to 
invest in securities on a pay-as- 
basis — has 
crossed the Pacific. 

An Australian version of MIP 
is now being offered by member 
firms of the Stock Exchanges of 
Adelaide and Brisbane, Australia. 

(Adelaide, population 500,000, 
is the capital of the State of South 
Australia. Brisbane, about the 
same size, is the capital of the 
State of Queensland.) 

As might be expected, things 
are done a bit differently “down 
under.” But the purposes of Aus- 
tralian-style MIP remain identical 


you-go successfully 





with those of the American orig- 
inal, introduced in 1954 by Mem- 
ber Firms of the New York Stock 
Exchange. As of the end of July, 
1958, more than 140,000 M!Plans 
had been started in the U. S. 
Nearly 2,500,000 shares, with an 
investment value of $96 million, 
had been purchased. 

MIP’s journey to Australia be- 
gan last January, when “The Fi- 
nancial Review” of Sydney pub- 
lished a brief article on the growth 
of MIP in the U. S. The firm of 
R. G. Woodhead & Co., Adelaide 
brokers, spotted the story and 
wrote for details. At about the 
same time, Corrie & Co., Brisbane 
brokers, made similar inquiries. 

Quick as a kangaroo hop, the 
firms developed their own Monthly 
Investment Plans. Since then, the 
idea has attracted considerable at- 
tention, and now chances are good 
that all member firms of the Ade- 
laide Exchange will offer the plan. 
And other Australian Exchanges 
have indicated an interest in the 
idea. 

In a brochure explaining MIP. 
the Woodhead firm says: “In in- 
troducing MIP, we feel that we 
are doing the relatively small in- 
vestor, the average man-in-the- 
street, and the young person striv- 
ing to buy a share in his country’s 
prosperity, a very real service.” 
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\s Exchange readers know, 
American MIP calls for minimum 
payments of $40 monthly or quar- 
terly. The entire amount is in- 
vested in a stock of the investor’s 
choosing. The plan continues in- 
definitely, though the investor can 
terminate it at any time without 
obligation. 

The Brisbane version follows 
this pattern fairly closely. For 
Australian stock selected, 
minimum payments of £20 (about 


each 


$45 at the current rate of ex- 
change) are required. Monthly 


payments are urged, but the firm 
will accept bi-monthly and quar- 
terly payments of £20. The in- 
vestor decides on a definite num- 
ber of shares which he wants to 
acquire and works toward that 
goal, although he can cancel his 
plan at any time. 

Weekly, monthly or quarterly 
payments—in any amount—are 
accepted by the Adelaide firm. As 
the payments permit, stock is pur- 
chased, and whatever is left over 
is retained as a credit balance. 

Both plans provide for auto- 
matic re-investment of dividends, 
as does the U. S. version. 

The Brisbane firm limits MIP 
investments to a list of 100 stocks, 
divided according to investment 
aims: capital growth, higher in- 
come or miscellaneous. The Wood- 
head company permits the pur- 
chase of any stock listed on the 
Adelaide Exchange—just as Amer- 
icans can buy any of 1,200 is- 
sues listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 
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Incidentally, Corrie & Co. has 
issued a list of 20 stocks that are 
especially recommended for MIP. 
A look at the dividend payments 
and recent prices of these 20 shows 
that 16 of them yield 10 per cent 
or better. The lowest yield is 7 per 
cent, the highest a remarkable 20 
per cent. 


In Australia, a “marketable 
parcel” of stock depends upon its 
market price. (Most stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange are 
sold in units of 100 shares, re- 
gardless of price.) And it is 
sometimes difficult to obtain “odd 
lots” of stock without paying a 
high premium. MIP will help to 
eliminate this disadvantage for the 
small investor in Australia, since 
the brokerage firm will be able 
to break up the “parcel” to fill 
the orders of a number of inves- 
tors. And, as more firms adopt 
the plan, the brokers can cooper- 
ate with each other in making 
“odd lots” available at market 
prices. 

Member firms of the Associa- 
tion of Australian Stock Exchanges 
are not permitted to advertise, 
except for a bare statement of 
name and address. But the Asso- 
ciation itself may use MIP as the 
basis of an industry-wide educa- 
tional and advertising campaign. 


In that event, in the opinion of 
officials of the Woodhead firm. 
MIP “will probably eventually be- 
come as well known here as it is 


in the U. S. A.” 


Good show, we say. 
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TREND 








RESISTERS 


rPV\HE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
| OF NEW YORK disclosed last 
month that combined profits after 
taxes of 809 leading American cor- 
porations amounted to $4,464,516,- 
000 in the first six months of 1958. 
This represented a contraction of 
30 per cent under the net of $6,- 
374,004,000 for the same enter- 
prises in the first half of 1957. 

Those statistics confirmed a fact 
known to well-posted investors: 
The first half of the current year 
was tough for many businesses. 

However, just as all stocks don’t 
rise sharply in a bull market or 
slump when the bears are in the 
saddle, all companies don’t suffer 
lower earnings when business con- 
ditions turn downward. 

Larger Profits 

For instance, the big New York 
bank’s statistics showed that 6 of 
the 22 groups studied had larger 
profits this year. Groups which re- 
ported increased aggregate net in 
the first six months of 1958 and 
the percentage rise for each were: 
17 food products & beverages, 1 
cent; 1] 
drugs, soap & cosmetics, 5; 33 re- 
tail & wholesale trade, 1; 84 elec- 
tric power & gas utilities, 7; and 


per tobaccos, 27; 27 
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3 telephone & telegraph, 4 per cent. 

It wasn’t a particularly difficult 
task, therefore, to compile the table 
on the next page, citing 20 com- 
panies whose common share earn- 
ings in the first six months of 1958 
were higher than those for the 
same 1957 period. 


Range of Gains 

For the 20 enterprises tabled, 
gains in common share earnings 
ranged from less than 2 per cent 
in the case of Colgate Palmolive to 
377 per cent for P. Lorillard. 

Other large increases included 
171 per cent for S. S. White Den- 
tal Mfg., 90 per cent for Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender, 41 per cent 
for Penn-Dixie Cement and 31 per 
cent for United Air Lines. 

Fifteen recorded gains of 10 per 
cent or more in share earnings. 

All of the 20 tabled common 
stocks are dividend-payers, and the 
following dozen have unbroken 
quarterly cash disbursement rec- 
ords extending from more than 20 
to almost 70 years: Abbott Labora- 
tories, Consolidated Edison, Liggett 
& Myers, Norwich Pharmacal, Otis 
Elevator, Parke Davis, Chas. 
Pfizer, Philadelphia Electric, R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco, Smith Kline & 
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20 LISTED COMPANIES WITH HIGHER EARNINGS IN THE 
FIRST HALF OF 1958 


Earned Per Market 








Dividends 
Common Share Price Of Paid In 12 
In First Half Common’ Mos. Ended Pct. 
Company 1958 1957 6-30-58 6-30-58 Yield 
Abbott Laboratories ....... $1.48 $1.32 5738 $1.90 3.3 
Brooklyn Union Gas ...... 2.11 1.79 4614 2.05 4.4u 
Bruns.-Balke-Collender ..... 2.05 1.084 437%, 88a 4.2 
Colgate Palmolive Co. ..... 3.25 3.20 6234 3.25 5:2 
Con. Edison Co. of N.Y. ... 2.290 2.040 55% 2.50 4.5u 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco ... 3.35 a24 7134 5.00 7.0 
Lorillard’ (P:)) Cai... ccccccee 3.960 0.83 672 215 3.2u 
Niagara Mohawk Power ... 1.38 1.19 352 1.80 5.1 
Norwich Pharmacal ....... 0.91 0.85 44 1.25 2.8u 
Otis Elevator ......... die 1.72 1.56 512 2.00 39 
Parke, Davis & Co. ........ 2.72 2.26 82 2.95 3.6u 
Penn-Dixie Cement ........ 1.04 0.74 27% 1.20 4.3 
Pfizer, Chas. & Co. Inc. .... 2.14 1.85 70V2 2.20 3.1u 
Philadelphia Electric ....... 1.58 1.48 413% 2.00 4.8 
Polarcid Corp. ... 6052.0 0.62 0.53a 58/2 0.18a 0.3 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco.... 3.45 2.69 75Ve 3.50 4.7u 
Smith Kline & French Lab.... 2.15 2.01 787% 2.40 3.0u 
United Air Lines .......... 1.19b 0.91b 275 0.48a Le 
U. S. Playing Card Co. ..... 3.04 273 76% 4.50 5.9 
White (S. S.) Dental Mfg. .. 2.76 1.02 4538 1.60 3.5 


a Adjusted for stock dividend and/or splits. 


b Based on the average no. of shares outstanding during the period. 


o On shares outstanding at clase of period. 
u Dividend rate increased since July 1, 1957. 


* Based on market price 6-30-58 and cash dividends per share paid in 12 months then 


ending. 





French. U. S. Playing Card and 
S. S. White Dental Manufacturing. 

While it took no great effort to 
discover 20 companies which en- 
joved higher share earnings in the 
first six months of this year than 
in the same period of last, it would 
have been even easier to compile 
a list whose profits declined. 

Just to mention a few, the follow- 
ing reported lower common share 
earnings this year through June: 
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Allied Chemical, Allis-Chalmers. 
American Cyanamid, Chrysler, 
Continental Can. Continental Oil. 
Corning Glass Works, Detroit Edi- 
son. Douglas Aircraft and Ford 
Motor Company. 

Also: General Motors. Goodrich. 
Johns-Manville, Kennecott Copper. 
Monsanto, Republic Steel, Shell 
Oil. Standard Oil (New Jersey), 
Union Carbide and United States 
Steel Corporation. 








CIGARETTE SHARES 
and 
MEDICAL RESEARCH 


UsT about five years ago, wide- 
J spread attention was given to 
reports of a link between excessive 
cigarette smoking and cancer. In 
the meantime, medical research- 
ers have continued their search for 
more information on the subject. 

How have cigarette stocks fared 
in the face of these developments ? 

For a while a great many inves- 
tors pruned such issues from their 
portfolios. In recent months, how- 
ever, the shares of most cigarette 
makers have risen sharply. 

Market performances and divi- 
dend records of six cigarette man- 
ufacturers for the 55 months ended 
July 31, are shown below. 

During that period, the price of 
P. Lorillard increased by 159 per 
cent; R. J. Reynolds, 88.5; United 


(our FINDINGS ARE.. ) 
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States Tobacco, 47; American To- 
bacco, 43; Philip Morris, 22; and 
Liggett & Myers, 11 per cent. 

However, all six issues sold be- 
low their 1954 opening prices 
prior to the end of July, 1958. 

Three of the six stocks cited 
have increased their common divi- 
dend rates since 1954. 





PRICES AND DIVIDENDS OF SIX CIGARETTE MAKERS 


Cash Div. 
Paid Per Com. 








55 Share in 12 
Price Range of Month Mos. Ended 
Common Stock Rise Dec. July 
Jan. 1, 1954-July 31,1958 per Pct. 31, 31, Pet 
Open High Low Close Share # Rise 1954 1958 Inc. 
American Tobacco Co. ..... $6134 $8914 $55 $882 $2634 43.3 $4.40 $5.00 13.6 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco .. 651% 732 56 72% #7 10.7 5.00 5.00 - 
OT” 2) <r 255% 72 15¥g 66% 4034 159.0 1.60* 2.55 59.4 
Morris (Philip), Inc. ....... 423%4 552 34% 52 9% 21.6 3.00 3.00 — 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco ‘BY 391% 78 33568 74 3434 88.5 2.40 3.50 45.8 
United States Tobacco Co... 17% 322 16% 26% 8% 469 1.20 1.20 — 
# Close compared to Open. 
* Excludes $0.70 which represents the last quarterly in 1953 but paid in 1954. 
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IOWA UTILITY 


JOINS BIG BOARD 


A ELectric LIGHT AND POWER 
Company, Cedar Rapids, gener- 
ates, transmits and sells electric 
energy at retail in the central part 
of that Corn Belt State, and buys 
and sells natural gas throughout 
its electric service area and cer- 
tain other communities. 

Trading in the utility’s 1,764,261 
shares of $5-par value common 
stock (ticker symbol: TEL) was 
inaugurated on the Stock Ex- 
change early last month. 

Electricity is supplied at retail 
in urban and rural areas in 51 
counties, including 270 incorpo- 
rated cities and towns and 105 un- 
incorporated communities. 

Towa leads the nation in percent- 
age of electrified farms. 

Customers of the Iowa _ utility 
include Collins Radio Co., Wilson 
& Co., Penick & Ford, Iowa Steel 
Works, Cherry-Burrell Corp., Na- 
tional Oats Co., Link Belt Speeder 
Corp., Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Co., Fruehauf Trailer Co. and 
Square D Co. 

Last year, some 70 per cent of 
revenues came from the sale of 
electricity, 27 per cent from 
and 3 per cent from steam 
hot water heating. 

For the 12 months ended June 


gas 


and 
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30, 1958, total operating revenues 
increased to $36,590,362 from 
$34,194,979 in the previous 12 
months; while net income im- 
proved to $4,334,568, or $2.11 
per common share, from $4,109,- 
802, or $1.98 a share. 

The company has paid regular 
quarterly dividends on its com- 
mon stock since that security was 
issued early in 1950. Last year, 
four quarterly dividends of 3714 
cents each were paid, and three 
more of the same amount have 
1958 so far 
the most recent one on July first. 

Towa Electric Light and Power 
Company had nearly 13,600 com- 
mon share owners at the year-end. 


been disbursed in 























BATTLE 
OF THE 
SEXES ? 


F SUCH A PHENOMENON as the 
| “battle of the sexes” actually 
occurs, a truce must develop when 
the time comes to select equity 
investments. 

At least such a conclusion seems 
inescapable on the basis of the 
favorite stocks which men and 
women disclosed to The Exchange 
Magazine recently. 

In the past few months, thou- 
sands of readers told this publi- 
cation the common stocks they fa- 
vored for five specific investment 





objectives—safety of — principal, 
dividend income, future growth, 
accumulation under the Monthly 
Investment Plan and as a gift to a 
minor. 

Of more than 15,000 ballots re- 
ceived and tabulated, 13.243 came 
from men and 1.561 from women 
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with 287 of the readers failing 
to reveal their sex. 

The 25 stocks named most often 
by men—regardless of investment 
objective—and the 25 favored by 
women appear on the next page. 


Six Leaders 


For both groups, the same six 
stocks —— American Telephone & 
Telegraph, General Electric, Stand- 
ard Oil (New Jersey), General 
Motors, International Business Ma- 
chines and E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours—led the popularity pa- 
rade, in the order named. 

Three stocks among the 25 most 
popular with men—Phillips Petro- 
leum, 15th; Union Carbide, 18th; 
and Gulf Oil, 23rd—failed to win 
inclusion among the top 25 with 
women. 

And, three of those favored by 
the ladies—Radio Corporation of 
America, 20th; Westinghouse 
Electric, 23rd; and Safeway 
Stores, 25th—don’t appear among 
the 25 top favorites with men. 

Seven issues named by both 
groups—United Fruit, Sperry 
Rand, Dow Chemical, Tri-Conti- 
nental, Standard Oil of California, 
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Pacific Gas & Electric and Colum- 
hia Gas System—were more popu- 
lar with male than with female 
investors. 

On the other hand, the following 
nine issues rated higher with 


women than with men: General 
Dynamics. United States Steel. 





Kodak, Consolidated 
Edison, General Telephone, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid, American Tobac- 


Eastman 


co, Bethlehem Steel and Common- 
wealth Edison. 

Of the 28 different stocks shown 
in the two lists below, 20, or 71 
per cent, have paid cash dividends 
every single quarter without ex- 
ception for periods ranging from 
more than 20 to 77 years. 

American Telephone &  Tele- 
graph, which has made cash dis- 
bursements every three months 
since 1882, has the longest record 
in this respect of any of the issues 
named. 





25 FAVORITE STOCKS OF MALE AND 25 FAVORITE STOCKS OF 
FEMALE READERS 


Men 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
General Electric 

Standard Oil (New Jersey) 
General Motors 

International Business Machines 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours 
United Fruit 

Sperry Rand 

General Dynamics 

Dow Chemical 


United States Steel 
Tri-Continental 

Eastman Kedak 

Stondard Oil of California 
Phillips Petroleum 


Pacific Gas & Electric 
Consolidated Edison 
Union Carbide 
General Telephone 
American Cyanamid 


American Tobacco 
Columbia Gas System 
Gulf Oil 

Bethlehem Steel 
Commonwealth Edison 


Women 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
General Electric 

Standard Oil (New Jersey) 
General Motors 

International Business Machines 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours 
United States Steel 
General Dynamics 

Sperry Rand 

United Fruit 


Dow Chemical 
Eastman Kodak 
Consolidated Edison 
American Tobacco 
Commonwealth Edison 


Standard Oil of California 
General Telephone 

American Cyanamid 

Bethlehem Steel 

Radio Corporation of America 


Pacific Gas & Electric 
Tri-Continental 
Westinghouse Electric 
Columbia Gas System 
Safeway Stores 
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Simplicity Pattern 





Common Listed 


«primary PATTERN Co., INC., 
J with headquarters in New 
York City, is one of the nation’s 
leading manufacturers of paper 


patterns for women’s and _ chil- 
dren’s clothing, and it also pub- 
lishes fashion magazines and 


pamphlets. 

Trading in this company’s 758,- 
126 shares of $l-par value com- 
mon. stock (ticker symbol: “SYP” ) 
began on the Exchange last month. 

With some 2,000 employes, Sim- 
plicity maintains manufacturing 
facilities at Niles, Michigan; To- 
ronto, Punchbowl 
(a suburb of Sydney), Australia. 

Patterns are sold by most of the 
important department stores and 
many retail estab- 
lishments in this country and Can- 
ada. In addition, the following 
chains sell them: S. S. Kresge, 
S. H. Kress. McCrory Stores, Me- 
Lellan Stores, Montgomery Ward, 
G. C. Murphy, Neisner Bros., J. J. 
Newberry, Sears Roebuck, Singer 
and F. W. Woolworth. 

Subsidiaries in Great Britain, 
West Germany, Australia and New 
Zealand handle foreign sales. 


Canada; and 


independent 


Patterns are sold in wholesale 
quantities to retailers, 
turn, sell to the public. 
publications 
counter 


who in 


Principal 
monthly 
monthly fashion pamphlets. called 


are 
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catalogues, 


“Previews” and “Simplicity,” a 
fashion magazine for women who 
sew, a magazine for home econo- 
mists and their students and an 
instructional text on sewing. 

The company conducts a com- 
prehensive promotional and edu- 
cational program, including na- 
tional advertising and _ television. 

Simplicity’s sales and _ profits 
reached record highs last year. 
For the first half of 1958, sales im- 
proved by 3.4 per cent over the 
corresponding 1957 period to 
$9,219,000. Net profit for the six 
months ended June 30, 1958, rose 
to $715,000, or 97 cents per com- 
mon share, from $690,000, or 94 
cents a share, in the same period 
of last year. 

Cash dividends have been paid 
on Simplicity Pattern Co. com- 
mon stock every year since 1946. 
Last year common stockholders 
numbering approximately 
1,000—received total payments of 
80 cents per share. In 1958, two 
payments of 20 cents each have 
been paid—the first on March 24: 
the second on June 23. 


now 






















A CURIOUS YARDSTICK 


IKE other people. investors are 
L entitled to their little idiosyn- 
crasies. but we heard about a new 
one the other day: 


“I won’t buy a common stock,” 
the man in the seat ahead of us 
told his companion, “unless it ap- 
pears under ‘A’ in newspaper stock 
tables.” 

While this seemed to be a some- 
what curious yardstick, we thought 
it might be interesting to do a little 
checking. 

The easiest place to check, of 
course, was the 27th edition of 
“Investment Facts.” just off the 
presses, which gives the names. 
recent prices, dividend records and 
vields of 313 common stocks listed 
on the “Big Board” which have 
paid at least one cash dividend 
every single quarter for periods 
ranging from 20 years to nearly a 
century. 

Sure enough, the alphabetical 
listing of issues with long. un- 
broken, quarterly cash dividend 
payment records disclosed that 36 
such common stocks come under 
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the “A” heading—a total equalled 
only by issues listed under the let- 
ter “B” and surpassed by none. 

Incidentally. all letters of the 
alphabet are represented except 
“RK” and “Z.” 

There are no listed companies 
with corporate names beginning 
with “X” and the one which starts 
with “Z” doesn’t have a dividend- 
longevity record which would 
qualify it for inclusion. 

Since the first edition of “Invest- 
ment Facts” was published in 1949. 
more than seven million copies of 
various editions have been dis- 
tributed—a record which no other 
financial pamphlet can challenge. 

Of the 313° common stocks 
named in the latest issue. 117 have 





paid cash dividends every quarter 
for 20 to 25 years: 69 every quar- 
ter for 25 to 35 vears: 82 for 35 
to 50 years: and 45 every three 
months for 50 to 94 years. 
Member firms of the New York 
Stock Exchange will send a copy 
of “Investment Facts” to an in- 
vestor without charge upon request. 


Pe S- 
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SAMPLE COPY 


CHANGES IN PRICES OF LISTED COMMON STOCKS 


DISTRIBUTION OF 1088 NYSE ISSUES BY. PERCENTAGE PRICE CHANGE 
IN MONTH ENDED AUGUST 15,1958 


NUMBER 
OF ISSUES 


PERCENTAGE 
PRICE CHANGE 























DOW- JONES 
65-STOCK AVERAGE 
166.42 
173.63 
+ 4.3 % 


UP 
10% & OVER 


8 TO 10% 
6 TO 8 %e 
4 TO 6%o 


2 TO 4%o 


LESS THAN 2 %o 


DOWN 


LESS THAN 2 % 


2 TO 4% 


4 TO 6%o 


6 TO 8% 
8 TO 10% 


10 %o & OVER 


STANDARD & POOR'S 
500-STOCK INDEX 
45.11 
47.50 
+5.3 °lo 


JULY 15 
AUG. 15 
CHANGE 








